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Home Coming Day 


For years they have wandered over the world 
With its cares and thorns so wild, 

But today each returns just a carefree girl, 
And Chowan’s own true*child. 


With eager hearts and thoughts intent, 
They enter again the walls, 

To which the pleasantest memories have lent 
An enchantment to Chowan’s calls. 


With sprightly step, they climb the stairs; 
They visit nooks they knew 

Before the years brought greying hairs 
To Chowan’s daughters true. 


The day is o’er, the sun has set, 
O’er the hills has slipped the last ray; 

But words have been spoken and friends have met, 
On this last Home Coming Day. 


Teak Cs 
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Search for Truth 


Dr. George Swope. 


(An address delivered before the Alumnae Association of 
Chowan College on Home Coming Day, October 12, 1915.) 


Mr. President, members of the Alumnae Association of 
Chowan College, members of the faculty and student body, 
ladies and gentlemen:—It is not necessary that I occupy 
any time in assuring you of my profound appreciation of 
the honor you have conferred upon me in inviting me to 
make this address, nor of my personal pleasure in being 
here on this occasion. I am proud of America’s institu- 
tions of learning, and especially of her Christian colleges. 

I am sure I would not be true to my profession as a minis- 
ter if I did not choose a text. All ministers have texts for 
their addresses, though many of them never get back to 
the text after stating it. My text for this address is found 
in John 18:38, ‘‘What is Truth?’’ My subject is ‘‘The 
Search for Truth.’’ 

The college life is a search for truth. This reaches down 
through the entire curriculum and to the minutest detail of 
learning. The study of sentence building and then of 
Sentence polishing through careful selection of style and 
diction is a search for truth. Your mathematical studies 
have been a search for truth. All lead you into mental ac- 
euracy and the truthful thinking. All truths are correlated 
and stand together in a profound unity. Physical, mental, 
spiritual truth are only branches from one great truth. 
Over every college can be raised the banner of truth and 
thereon written in bold, beautiful letters, ‘‘In hoe slgno 
vineimus.’’ 

The Christian college relates all truth to God, and herein 
becomes the best exponent of truth itself. Every truth 
is a divine emanation. God is the Father of Truth, and 
truth, to be taught fully, must be related to God. 
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All existent things in the physical universe must have 
been created or have sprung into existence by chance. 
That chance could have fathered all existent things is 
denied by 

Mathematics—How marvelous is this most exact science! 
Having been born in the simple minds on the hillsides and 
along the plains, cradled in the atmosphere of supersti- 
tion as the astrologer claimed to be divinely inspired of 
God to cast the horoscope and foretell. future events, glori- 
fied in the realm of astronomy wherein the starry heavens 
unveil their truths of millenniums, mathematics stands loft- 
ily above every other science and is a truth as eternal as 
the heavens. To trace mathematics to their farthest limits 
is to be lifted above the starry constellations and to the 
throne of an infinite God. 

That chanee could bring into existence all things is 
denied by 

Biology—When the biologist has laboriously analyzed life 
to the uttermost of his ability, he is compelled to pause be- 
fore the content of cells—the protoplasm. There he finds 
an insurmountable barrier to further progress. ‘‘Thus far 
and ro farther’’ sounds the mandate of God. The creation 
of the protoplasm raises a problem that no scientist has 
ever answered, and will never be answered aside from God. 

Evolution without God is a monstrous absurdity. Evolu- 
tion with God is no contradiction of the Bible. The Bible 
is a revelation, a statement of ultimate facts. It does not 
deal in processess—that is left to science. ‘‘In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.’’ How? As 
to the How, the Bible is silent. If science desires to theorize, 
the gates are all down, the bars are all drawn. If the biolo- 
gist gets any pleasure in adhering to the theory that his 
great ancestors were monkeys and their remote ancestors 
were tadpoles, let him have the full pasture for his exer- 
eise. All the Bible demands is that back of his evolution the- 
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ory and through it all he places God in His creative and sus- 
taining power. If he desires to believe (as I do) that man’s 
creation was a separate act from the creation of lower ani- 
mals, I claim the same pasture for my racing. It seems to 
me that the phraseology of the Bible clearly indicates the 
latter; but the former if it could be proved in nowise de- 
stroys the sacred book. ‘‘And God said, Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness—and God created man in 
His own image,’’ etc. How? There is nothing said as to 
the how. Simply out of the dust. If He chose to make him 
out of the dust and raise him to his lofty dignity as ruler 
of all created things on the earth by an evolutionary pro- 
cess, let us not deny Him the right. If He made man en- 
tirely separate from lower animal creations, it is well. It 
does, however, seem to me hard to reconcile the Bible record 
of Eve’s creation with evolution. This afternoon we salute 
those who are honestly searching for truth, and our only 
demand is that they honor God as the Creator of all things. 
We ask them to rise higher than the infidel’s low plane who 
sadly asserts that 


“T found God not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wings, or insect’s eye,’’ 


and to see God in every trembling leaf, in every unfold- 
ing flower, in rocks and rivers, in snows and storms, in the 
blushing cheek of maiden and on the manly brow of youth. 

There is not a science taught in college or elsewhere that 
fails to leave the student in the darkest night unless it 
relates its truth to Almighty God. At last the teacher 
pauses and mournfully declares, ‘‘I do not know.’’ Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, near the close of his ponderous and remark- 
able volume, ‘‘The First Principles,’’ is forced to state, 
‘‘At the uttermost reach of human investigation there 
arises and ever must arise the question, What lies be- 
yond?’’ The teacher that fails to relate truth to God, 
is one who leads into a semi-light, then on into the deep, 
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dark night, and there abandons the pupil to the darkness 
of unexplained facts and, often, to the night of soul death. 

That chance could bring into existence all things is 
denied by 

Geology—Here have been found some scientists, holding 
up hands in glee, asserting that the fact that the Bible is 
truth is completely disproved by geological history. Geikie 
thinks the earth’s development as proved by geology may 
not be much more than 100,000,000 years. Fourier, in his 
theory of thermal conductivity, places the age of the earth 
between twenty million years and four hundred million 
years. Prof. Tait thinks 10,000,000 years afford ample 
time for the geological formation of the earth as we now 
find it. Lord Kelvin demands 100,000,000 years for such a 
development. The skeptic points at these figures and then 
at the Bible’s 6,000 years and proudly proclaims an irrecon- 
ciable contradiction. Yet, who can prove that the Bible, in 
Genesis chapter one, means days of 24 hours length? The 
close of each period is recorded the same—‘‘ And there was 
evening and there was morning’’—passing from evening to 
morning. This is not the usual way of specifying a day. 
To my mind there is no doubt that these are—as they should 
be—great creation days comprehending all the time re- 
quired to bring to pass in God’s own way the ereation of 
the period. Compare Genesis ‘‘Yom Ehadth’’—day one, 
with the geological Pre-Cambrian or protozoic day or age. 
In Genesis the earth was created, but was yet a waste and a 
void. In the Pre-Cambrian geological period, the earth was 
likewise ‘‘a waste and a void’’, consisting of water and rocks 
alone. Take Genesis, second day. Then came to pass the 
division of the earth as formed from clouds and mists above 
and giving it a distinct and separate existence in bold relief. 
That day can easily be compared with the last part of that 
Pre-Cambrian period. These were long, slowly evolving 
periods. Then take the third, fourth, and fifth days of Gen- 
esis and compare with the Silurian period connecting the 
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Pre-Cambrian and the Cambrian ages, embracing part of 
both, and ineluding the rest of the Cambrian age—the 
Devonian, Carboniferous, Permian periods—and you have 
the ‘“‘day’’—or period—in which lands and seas were all 
separated, flora and fauna appeared, the old earth was 
clothed with life and beauty, and a complete solar adjust- 
ment was accomplished. Then comes that wonderful sixth 
day, a day in which God made our modern animals—cattle 
—and man. Compare that with your kainozoic and neozoic 
ages, reaching up through the glacial, stone, bronz, iron pe- 
riods into the historic age of man, and you have parallel. 

How long were those periods, ages, or days?’ None know. 
The above-named distinguished scientists marked differences 
from ten to one hundred million years. No one ean tell how 
quickly rocks were formed and fossils thus preserved in 
their caskets of stone in earlier ages. 

And mark this!! The Bible nowhere tells!!! It only 
says that God accomplished those wonders in the named 
creation-days. Not a thing said as to the length of the day. 

All the Bible demands is that every geologist and other 
scientists admit that ‘‘In the beginning God.’’ Let him move 
in his investigations far back beyond the Pre-Cambrian 
days when there was neither world nor other orb, neither 
rock nor rill, but only blackness and stillness! Then let him 
watch the floating into existence of the first elements to 
enter into the creation of the world! Let him watch its 
marvelous development and glory! And then, because of his 
love for truth, let him rub off of the canvass of creation 
the idiotic word, ‘‘ehance’’, and in its place write ‘‘God.”’ 

Science being necessarily confined to the discovery of 
natural laws, is becoming wedded to the Bible—which re- 
veals to the scientist, and all, the Creator of natural laws— 
God. Thus related and understood, science and the Bible 
clasp hands, and together illuminate this old world and 
make creation intelligible and divine. Before these truths 
let skeptical science perish! Let the teacher who does not, 
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relate true science with God’s revealed Word and thus mysti- 
fies and. corrupts, be forgotten. And let ring from every 
college throughout the land the great truth, that 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform, 
He plants His foot-steps on the sea, 
He rides upon the storm. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And scan its works in vain. 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain’ 


in His own good time and way. Our duty is to believe— 
and wait. Oh no! Not chance, but God explains the uni- 
verse and marks all truth with life. You, members of 
this Alumnae Association of Chowan College, have gone 
forth from this Christian institution of learning thus 
armed with related and completed truth to make further 
research and achieve greater victories. These teachers have 
unlocked the doors opening into the avenues of truth and 
pointed out to you the way. You must now pursue the 
way indicated and gain the goal for humanity. You have 
learned the lesson well, that 
“The world has garlands and applause 
At graduating time; 
But may forget him the next day, 
When he attempts to climb. 


Life is a battle where each one 
Must seek and hold his own. 

He who would rise above the clouds 
Must scale the heights alone.’’ 


And with that lesson learned you are prepared to fight 
for the heights and hold them for God and humanity. Col- 
lege and university graduates must meet heroically every 
wave of skepticism, every attempt to destroy truth by 
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leaving God out of scientific research. Your work is pon- 
derous! Your responsibility is divine! 

In the British museum some years ago there was a 
wonderful piece of art, known as ‘‘The Portland Vase.”’ 
All lovers of art who visited the museum, gazed with ad- 
miration on the wonderful vase. One day a maniac gained 
an entrance to the museum and finally his eyes were fixed 
on the valued piece. Charmed by its beauty, he drew 
near. Reaching out his hand he grasped it! Then lifted 
it from the pedestal and, with a laugh that echoed through 
the museum, dashed it on the floor, breaking it into frag- 
ments. The art world was dazed and horrified that so 
costly and marvelous a piece of art should be destroyed by 
a maniac’s hand. Yet not a leaf trembled on the trees out- 
side that dome, not a flower that bloomed in the yard, 
but displayed more beauty and creative power than did 
that vase. Oh, students, both you who are now pursuing 
your courses and you alumnae, hold, with unyielding faith 
in your heart, God in every investigation of nature, and re- 
late every truth in the school-room and in the world around 
with Him who is the Christian’s ‘‘refuge and strength, 
a very present help in time of sorrow.’’ 

Doctor MacArthur tells us of a wonderful tower in Eu- 
rope, which he once visited, so acoustically built that every 
sound made at the base of the tower is changed as it 
reaches the top, to the sound of love—and so comes back 
in the echo ‘‘L-o-y-e.’’ It may be the maniac’s scream, it 
may be brutal oaths, angry words, vile denunciation—but 
from the top it comes echoing back ‘‘L-o-v-e.’? My clos- 
ing thought is that when truth—all truth— is related to: 
God—its message to the world will be a message of love. 
Every heart-ache, every bereavement, every persecution, 
every illness, every storm that blows, and very swelling 
tide of woes on earth, will echo back from the great dome 
of creation where God sits enthroned forevermore, the 
divine message of love. Then every tear will become a tri- 
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umph, every sob will become a song, and every agony will 
become an anthem. 


What Would You Have Done? 
nae Dimlape clos 


The ‘‘honk, honk’’ of the automobile warned Florine Con- 
way that she had only a few moments more before she must 
be at the station. She would soon be on her way to visit 
her friend, Foy Davidson, at her beautiful country home a 
half day’s journey away. 

Foy had been her college chum and frequent visits to 
each other had kept their friendship unbroken. When 
Florine received the invitation to spend Thanksgiving with 
Foy she was overjoyed, especially since Tim, Foy’s brother, 
was to have some of his college chums visit him at the 
same time. 

Her brother handed her aboard the waiting train say- 
ing as he administered a hasty peck of a kiss, ‘‘Don’t find 
Tim’s friends too interesting.”’ 

As the train sped along, her thoughts went back to 
her brother’s parting words. Then she imagined her- 
self at Foy’s home. She could see Tim moving about in 
his teasing way making it pleasant for all about him. 

She wondered who his friends would be, and what.... 

Stage whispers, punctuated with chuckles, soon won her 
attention, and turning her head she caught a glimpse of a 
crowd of young men, evidently off for a lark. Under the 
pretense of powdering her nose, she watched them in her 
mirror. Their eyes were fixed on the back of her head, and 
fragments of their conversation floated to her. 

Ah MRE clk et oar wasn’t it at the Senior Hop?”’ 

“| |. her picture in the paper?”’ 
Oa pon pretty enough......-- 
Cs Ca aie a sport anyway.’ 

OY Ol One yeaa Jack.’’ 

‘‘Nothing doin’.”’ 
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SPEVOTA ADELE Na hue nnn ais 4 

‘If I could see her face!’’ 

Acting on the suggestion, one of them arose and saun- 
tered down the aisle. Returning in a few moments, he 
threw himself into his seat with 

‘A peach of a Flossy.’’ 

‘“Bet she’s goin’ to Greenwood.’’ 

From this she knew that they were Tim’s college friends 
and that, if not before, she would meet them at the house- 
party. / 

‘“Who was who,—which was the joker,—which the ath- 
lete,—and which the ladies’ man?’’ 

‘‘Hal, you think you’ve seen her, go and break the ice.’’ 

‘“Haven’t the courage.’’ 

‘Bet she dances.’’ 

‘“By George! I know what I’ll do.’’ 

This last came from a tall tanned blonde, who with one 
stride covered the distance between Florine’s seat and 
theirs. She turned just in time to see his face wrinkle 
into a fleeting smile,— as he extended his hand saying: 

‘Well, this is a surprise. This is the first time I’ve seen 
you since we danced together at the Chamberlaine on La- 
bors Daw]; 

For just one second Florine’s brain seemed to whirl. She 
soon became mistress of the oceasion, however, and smiling 
archly she responded to his hearty greeting with: 

‘Yes, and such a lovely dance we had! and I never saw 
you after to thank you for the lovely flowers you sent me 
in response to that foolish whim of mine. Childish, 
wasn’t it?’’ 

“Yes—yes—oh! I mean I—no—I didn ‘t—it wasn’t,— 
I mean— may I bring some of the fellows back there up 
here? There’s a bunch that want to meet you.”’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he motioned to the other 
boys to come forward. They lost no time in making their 
way toward him, and hesitated only at the appearance of 
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a handsome familiar face that appeared in the doorway. 
The train had stopped at the last station before their des- 
tination. Tim had gotten on and was making his way to- 
ward them. 

To their amazement, Florine met him with a kiss. As 
She turned with, ‘‘May I present my husband?’’ she was 
greeted only by a pile of suit cases and umbrellas 
The boys had suddenly disappeared. 


A Night of Terror 


Alma Freeman, 717. 


It was in the stillness of a cold night in October when I 
was awakened by a gentle rap at the door next to mine 
and a voice saying, ‘‘Girls, the negroes are rising! Get up 
and dress quickly, then put out your lights and come to 
the main hall in the old building. Now, be brave, don’t 
scream.’ 

Rubbing my eyes and yawning, I raised up in the bed to 
see if I could interpret what I had just heard. This was 
easily done, for the next moment someone was at my door 
telling the woeful news that the negroes had risen in a 
rebellion against the white people, that the town was filled 

with them, and that as soon as they had massacred the in- 
habitants of the town and pillaged, robbed and burned 
everything, they would come to the College to murder us. 
This startling news corresponded exactly with the rumors 
which had been circulated in the town and College a few 
days previous, but which we had hoped were false. While 
I was listening to this, screams and yells could be heard 
coming from the direction of the town. What a thrill of 
unspeakable horror filled the sombre blackness of that ter- 
rible night as the news spread from room to room, and the 
girls began scuffling around to find something to put on! 
After arousing my roommates and telling them of the 
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peril that we were in, I ran to the closet to get a dress. 
The first thing I got my hands on was a red velvet dress, 
but before I could put it on my roommate said, ‘‘ Don’t 
put that on. We may have to lie hidden in the woods three 
or four days. The negroes will search for us and will 
surely see that dress shining through the woods.”’ Just 
then a piercing shriek rang through the midnight air. 
‘“Merey! Some one being murdered,’’ I exclaimed, and 
sank to the floor on my knees, but some one snatched me 
up, saying ‘‘Hurry! They’re coming! Put on a dark dress. 
We must leave.’’ At this moment the news came that the 
hegroes were advancing toward the College, and that we 
must put out our lights and assemble in the main hall. I 
snatched a cloak from the closet, and, with streaming hair 
and unbuttoned shoes, I ran with the other girls to the 
central hall in the main building. We met several girls 
coming back to get their money. One of them called to 
me to go back and get mine. ‘‘I don’t care what becomes 
of the money just so they don’t get me. turephed: 

When I reached the hall it was filled with horror-stricken 
girls. Not a light anywhere! I could almost feel death 
brooding over us. I thought that when we were assembled 
we would leave the building and go out in the woods, but 
to my dismay they were all standing there to be massacred 
in a few moments, and no one making any attempt what- 
ever to escape. We could even hear the leader shouting, 
“Right! Left! March-a-r-e-h!’’ Ag we realized that the 
end was near, each girl began to repeat the Twenty-third 
Psalm, but most of us were too frightened to speak except 
to utter such exclamations as ‘‘O, Lord, have merey!’’ 
‘‘Oh, if I were only home!’’ ‘If I just had mamma by the 
hand!’’ ‘Oh, we’ll all be dead in a minute.’’ Cold tremors 
of fear shook us as we groped around in the dark, reaching 
out for a friend and not knowing but that it was an enemy 
grabbing us every time a hand met ours. 

We were told that the negroes in the adjoining counties 
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also were rising that very night, and thinking that my 
home was already destroyed and my parents already mur- 
dered, I grew so weak from fright that I could not stand 
up any longer. There was a small table in a corner of the 
hall, so I climbed up on it. There I sat trembling like 
a leaf, and all the stories of wars and Indian massacres 
that I had ever heard came up in my mind; and everybody 
just waited to see what would happen. The suspense erew 
until we could stand it no longer, so Mr. Davis, who was 
residing in the College at that time, took a gun and started 
out to investigate and see how near the army of negroes 
were. 

The report came in a few minutes that the alarm was 
false, and that there were only five or six drunken negroes 
and one old crazy negro man making all the disturbance 
and excitement. The crazy old man had perched himself 
upon a branch of a tree near the College, and fancying him- 
self to be the leader of an army of rebellious negroes, he 
had been giving orders and saying ‘‘March! Left! Right!’ 
We could hardly believe the report to be false, but were 
assured there was no danger, and were sent to our rooms. 
Yet everybody was afraid to go to bed, thinking the negroes 
might rise later in the night. We were told to put out our 
lights and go to bed as if nothing had happened. We did 
so, and went to sleep to dream of horrors. It was not until 
the next morning when the rising bell rang that we realized 
that no calamity had happened in reality, and it was many 
days afterward before we could laugh over the many 
foolish things we did on that memorable night. 
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Chowan, Mother Dear 


A song in thy praise, O mother dear, 
Doth rise to lips from loyal hearts. 
We salute thee! 
We salute thee! 

As out the darkness thou thy way 
Dost break thro’ night to perfect day. 
We salute thee! 

We salute thee! 
Mother dear! Mother dear! 


Our hearts rejoice in thy wisdom and strength 

And to God be thanks for thy fostering care. 
We do praise thee! 
We do praise thee! 

Thy name—so fair—-we love and adore, 

So treasured with hopes and mem’ries of yore. 
We adore thee! 
We adore thee! 

Dear Chowan! Dear Chowan! 


The thrill of thy beauty—kind nature’s own skill— 
Doth surge thro’ our souls, and brighten our way. 
We adore thee! 
We adore thee! 
The beech, the magnolia, the long leaf rare 
Each season doth rival to make more fair. 
We do love thee! 
We do love thee! 
Mother fair! Mother fair! 


M. EH. Macc. 
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A Gypsy Story 
Leola MacCullers, 719. 


It had been a tiresome day for Ethel. But all her days 
had been just this kind, as far as she could remember. The 
reason for this weariness of life would be explained by the 
statement that she was living with a band of Gypsies. They 
wandered around from place to place, and wherever there 
seemed a chance to pick up a few cents, she was called on 
to dance and sing. It was always so strange to her that 
the Gypsies wanted so much money, and it seemed that 
she had to earn it all. 

The day was nearing an end, as Ethel sat all alone in her 
tent by a slowly dying fire. She was going over her past 
years, reviewing them to find some happy moment or 
thought. But no, there was none. No one had been really 
kind to her except Nancy, the youngest member of the 
band, except herself. There had always been Nancy’s. 
caresses, and any bits of candy that happened to pass the 
young Gypsy’s way. Just here her thoughts were inter- 
rupted by approaching footsteps. 

‘‘Oh, it’s the Old Gypsy,’’ she said, starting up with her 
hands clenched at her breast, ‘‘and she’ll scold me for 
being up so late!’’ 

‘‘What are you doing in here all alone?’’ said a voice 
at the door. 

‘‘Oh, Nancy, it’s you, isn’t it? I’m so glad it is you, 
and not the Old Lady.’’ 

‘‘No, she’s asleep,’’ whispered Nancy, ‘‘but we'll have 
to keep quiet or she'll wake up. 

“Do sit down, Nancy, and talk to me. I am too tired 
even to sleep.’’ 

“T know you’re tired. I saw how exhausted you were 
tonight when they were making you sing.”’ 

‘Nancy, don’t you wish just you and I could go off some- 
where and live, where we wouldn’t always be scolded?”’ 
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“Yes but I wouldn’t..ever, leave, because I belong here. 
I’ve always been in this bad company.’”’ 

Something in the Gypsy’s emphasis on the word 
ways’’? made Hthel start. 

mel NAVD i iLO: Nancy?” Ethel said. 

‘No, child; but, 1 can’t tell you. She would kill me if 
I told,’’ and she pointed toward the tent where the Old 
Gypsy was sleeping. | 

‘‘Naney, please tell me what ibis have always seen 
that I was different from the rest of you, but I could never 
tell why. You know I want to hear it,’’ she said, plead- 
ingly. ie 

ell, now listen,’’ Nancy said, in a husky voice, ‘Cand 
She leaned over toward 
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don’t you. tell what I told you. 
Ethel and began in a whisper. | 
‘Tt was Just twelve years ago, when we were camping 
near this very place, that the Old Gypsy and I were coming 
from the little village yonder, It was late in the evening, 
and we met a little girl, going toward a handsome home. 
The Old Gypsy got. out her music box and began playing. 
The child was pleased and wanted it for herself. The 
Gypsy told her she would give her a prettier one ae she 
would go home with her, and then there were Just lots of 
other things there that she could have. ‘‘She 1 mean lots 
of good to me,’’ the old lady said, and looked at me. I 
knew she’d never bring her back, but I didn’t. dare speak. 
That very night we broke up camp and hurried off with 
the child, because we knew the whole town would be out 
looking for the lost child. She has been dancing and 
singing from that day to this. No one knows anything of 
her family. Her mother may be livingy butte ae 
‘‘Naney, don’t say she’s dead! ”’ cried Ethel. ““T’ll find 
her, I know I shall!’’ and she threw herself into Nanecy’s 
arms, weeping bitterly. | 
_ “Don’t tell anyone and we ai exe) out tomorrow and try 
to find her,”’ Naney said soothingly. 
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‘‘T must go out tonight—I just must!’’ 

“No. Go to sleep, now, and early in the morning [’ll 
go with you.’’ 

‘But I can’t sleep. Oh, I must find her!’’ 

‘“You must be quiet; we’ll be heard.’’ 

Nancy finally calmed the excited girl, put her to bed, 
where physical exhaustion got the better of excitement, and 
soon Hthel was in a deep sleep. , 

Nancy bent over her a moment. ‘‘I must go out and 
hunt for her mother tonight. I can’t do it tomorrow.’’ 
She got into her hood and cloak and crept out and hurried 
toward the village. 

It had been about three hours since Nancy left the tent. 
Kthel was still sleeping when a stately carriage drove up 
to the camp. An elderly lady stepped out, accompanied 
by several men. She hurried to the tent, and, pushing aside 
the curtain that served as a door, she put her head in. 

Meanwhile, Nancy; tired from her long journey, was 
trying hard to keep up her strength just long enough to 
get back to the camp. She would not.stay and ride back 
with the elderly lady, but hurried on back alone. » And 
now she. sank down on the sci ea ye teat roadside in a 
helpless. heap.. 

The lady had. knelt ean by the sleeping girl. ‘‘My 
ehild! My child!’’ she exclaimed. 7 

Ethel opened her eyes with a start. 

‘Why are you sleeping so late?’’ 

“Oh, mother! it is you sure enough.’’ 

‘Yes; what have you been erying so about?’’ 

“Tye had such an awful dream, but I’m so glad it isn’t 


true.’’ 
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A Day’s Noises at Chowan 


At seven o’clock the golden silence of the early morning 
that has been so supremely reigning over sleeping Chowan 
is shattered into a thousand echoes as the rising bell sum- 
mons all to life and activity. First, the gasoline engine 
begins its irregular ‘‘chump’’; a scale is heard from some 
piano that sounds as if it were being played with one finger; 
Lilly, as she sweeps the halls, makes a very provoking 
SWis-s-S-h swis-s-s-h bang! as her broom hits the corner of 
some inoffensive trunk. Suddenly some sleepy girl wails, 
‘*Has risin’ bell rung? The answer comes, ‘‘Oh, yes! ’Tis time 
for breakfast bell.’’ Before she has well started dressing 
the breakfast bell rings. The procession begins with the 
wise virgins as the vanguard who march with a steady, 
satisfied tramp, for they dressed in time and can proceed 
decently to breakfast. As time passes, doors close with 
greater emphasis, feet scurry along the halls, conversation 
is reduced to a minimum until the last girl dashes up to 
her place with a gasp, a tiny tinkle, a moment’s silence for 
grace, a mighty scraping of chairs, and with a volley of 
jabbering, Chowan College sits down to breakfast. 

After a few moments’ leisure a bell rings in the main 
hall, which means the work of the day has begun. No 
distance nor sleep softens the tones of this bell which, like 
a harsh-voiced schoolmaster, summons the girls into class. 
Once inside there is a struggle for Supremacy between the 
teacher’s voice and the rasp of the saw outside, resulting 
in a victory for the saw as it strikes a particularly hard 
knot. Every hour the bell is a signal for armies of chatter- 
ing girls to pour into the halls as they change classes. 
Over the din are heard the calls, ‘‘Susie Smith’s mother is 
_ here,’’ ‘‘Ethel Brown is wanted at the phone,’’ and the 
lucky girl seurries to the parlor or office, giggling with 
Joy. 

Honk! Honk! Well! What is coming now? Ohwitis 
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only a Ford, but to be sure, at times even a Ford is wel- 
comed at Chowan. The rush of the machines and the roar 
of their engines as they flash by the dormitory, brings to 
us memories of the past when we once had a ride. 

Dinner is eaten with little talk and less mirth, for two 
hours’ work remains to be done. At two o’clock the crowd 
divides into little groups that saunter off to their classes. 

The instant the bell announces four o’clock, which means 
mail call, every girl bounds to her feet. ‘‘Bing! Bang! 
Slam!’’ go the doors of five buildings, and hundreds of feet 
scurrying along the corridors and down the stairs to Main 


Hall. ‘Mary Jones!’’ ‘‘Please hush. I can’t hear my name 
if I do get any.’’ ‘‘Sallie Ballentine.’’ ‘‘Here!’’ ‘‘Helen 
Dye eust this way. “*°Oh-ho! ‘I. did get that letter !7’ 


‘“Why on earth doesn’t he write?’’ Merry ripples of 
laughter from the buildings, Joyous shouts from the campus, 
and the eries of the girls on the basket-ball field tell that 
freedom reigns until supper time. 

Supper is the noisiest meal of all, for the girls must tell 
the events and experiences of the day. Evening Watch is 
observed immediately after supper, and the singing of the 
hymns in the Chapel is discordantly mingled with the crash 
of cl«sving the dishes in the dining room. 

After study hour at night comes visiting time—fifteen 
golden minutes in which every one feels it her social duty 
to visit her friends and to keep as much racket as possible 
with jokes, feasting and planning future mischief until 
~ room bell sends everyone hurrying to her room. 

One more clang and then the old bell can rest until next 
day, for this puts a noisy but effective quietus on one 
more day’s uproar, and very soon Somnus bids us follow 
him into Dreamland. 
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How Mr. Elephant Got His Trunk 
Ruth Lineberry, 1923. 


Mr. Elephant was big and stiff. He was not graceful 
like Mr. Tiger, nor jaunty like little Miss Fox, nor dignified 
lke Mr. Lion, but he shambled along as he walked. He was 
the clumsiest animal in the forest, for his neck was short 
and his legs were long, and he had to get down on his 
knees for all the food he got. | 

His greatest wish was to be able to stand up and eat 
like other animals did. He wondered and he wondered, 
until his head got bald, why he was not built lke other 
animals. He finally decided that the best thing to do was 
to summon all the animals to a council, and so one warm day 
in Aprilhe had them all meet in a cleared place in the 
forest to try to think of a plan that would lengthen his 
neck. ) 

After they had all assembled and Miss Fox was seated 
according to her ideas of etiquette, Mr. Elephant rose to 
his feet and began. | 

‘*Gentlemen—”’ 

““You mean ladies, too, don’t you?’’ asked Miss Fox. 

‘‘Of course, of course,’’ said Mr. Elephant, ‘‘Gentlemen 
and ladies.’’ | ie i | 

‘“You mean ladies and gentlemen,”’ broke in Miss Fox. 

‘‘Of course. Ladies and Gentlemen, I just wanted to say 
that I have called you here to help me think of a way to 
lengthen my neck. It is so much trouble to get on my knees 
every time I want anything to eat or drink!”’ 

‘“Oh! the best way is to stand on your head,’’ said Miss 
Fox in a satisfied tone. A | i 
‘Yes, yes, that’s the right way,’’ agreed Mr. ’Possum. 

‘“Seems to me as if that would make it shorter,’’ said 
Mr. Bear. 

‘“That’s what I was thinking,’’ said Mrs. Rabbit. ‘‘I 
thought you all would know that the best way is for us 
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to catch hold of Mr. Elephant’s head and pull his neck out 
until it would be long enough to reach the ground.’’ 

‘“Yes, yes,’? agreed Mr. Possum, ‘‘I knew that was the 
way. 

‘“Why didn’t you say so, then?’’ piped Miss Fox in a 
shrill voice. 

‘‘An excellent idea, an excellent idea,’’ said Mr. Deer, 
bowing towards Mrs. Rabbit. 

Boel try it, try. it. said Mr. Bear. 

‘(All right, I’m willing,’’ replied Mr. Elephant. 

So Mr. Bear caught hold of Mr. Elephant’s head and the 
other animals formed a line behind him and they all began 
to pull. But this plan did not seem to work well, for Mr. 
Elephant groaned and his neck seemed to stay the same 
length. 

“T am getting sorter tired; hadn’t we better stop??? 
asked Miss Fox. 

“Yes, I expect. we had,’’ agreed Mr. Possum. 

So they stopped pulling and returned to their former 
Seats. 

‘“Can’t anyone else think of a plan?’’ inquired Mr. Ele- 
phant in an anxious voice. 

No one could think of a plan, so they finally decided to 
vo home. | 

“My children are alone, so I expect I had better start,’’ 
said Mrs. Rabbit. | 

“Well, my supper is waiting, So I guess I had better go 
too,’’ said Miss Fox. 

With this they all started off. Mr. Elephant waited until 
they had all gone and then he started sadly for home, too. 
His head was down and somehow he did not feel as well 
as he did when he came. AS he shambled along he saw in 
the distance a peanut field and he hurried to it. He stepped 
over the fence and made his way towards a pile of peanuts 
that had been left on the eround by good Farmer Brown. 
Mr. Elephant, with his nose wrinkled in a pleased grin, 
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dropped to his knees and stuck his pug nose into the trap 
set there. With a jerk he was on his feet, but he noticed, 
with pain at first and then joy, that his nose would not 
pull loose, but began to stretch. With a shout of joy he 
aroused the neighborhood. The animals all rushed from 
their respective places. Mrs. Rabbit forgot the children 
and Miss Fox forgot her supper as they hurried to find out 
the trouble. At first they looked at Mr. Elephant’s nose in 
dismay and then with a loud shout they rushed for the trap. 
Mr. Bear finally succeeded in liberating Mr. Elephant and 
then they caught hands and danced around him, for they 
realized that he had a trunk that would reach the ground 
and that it would save him the trouble of getting on his 
knees every time he wanted anything to eat. Ever since 
then Mr. Elephant’s nose has been a long, ever-dragging 
trunk. 


‘‘The Vanishing Lady ’’ 
TIN eG) 


Several years ago there was a girl at Vassar College who 
easily won for herself popularity from the student body 
and admiration from the Faculty, on account of her ready 
wit, drollery and the clever use of her pen. After she had 
finished college she entered the literary field, and soon 
everything that she penned was anxiously sought for and 
eagerly read. About five years ago she contributed an 
article to the Saturday Evening Post entitled ‘‘The Vanish- 
ing Lady’’ that set the reading public agog—they stood 
aghast that such could be true. 

This article dealt with the modern tendency of education. 
How true it is that a girl leaves College after four years’ 
of delving into the lore of Mephistopheles, Demosthenes, 
Socrates and Plato with a College degree, but devoid of her 
heritage—her’s by divine right. Her feminism has been 
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delegated to a dim and shadowy past—a past devoid of 
the confusion and turmoil characteristic of the mad race 
for supremacy. How that sweetest of all woman’s attrib- 
utes is tramped into dust in an effort to become a Solomon 
in the temple of the Wise! 

Women are by nature kind one to another, provided the 
‘‘another’’ happens to be a weaker or an unfortunate sister, 
for the unfortunate and the weak play on woman’s sym- 
pathies. As the writer of the article, ‘‘The Vanishing 
Lady,’’ found it, our colleges for higher education dealt 
so with the bigger and higher things of life that those ten- 
dencies were neglected and often obliterated. 

As a result of this article several schools in the East and 
South organized a ‘‘ Vanishing Lady’’ club. Every girl in 
school is considered a member. At the beginning of the 
school year it is explained to the student body, and through- 
out the year each girl is on the qui vive for herself, as well 
as for her school mates. Everything that tends towards 
the forgetting of little everyday courtesies, as well as 
demonstrations of thoughtfulness, is mentally recorded. 
Near the close of the school year the college family is called 
together. The President, Faculty and student body vote 
—secret ballots—on the girl who in their estimation has 
done most during the year to keep the lady from vanish- 
ing. The name of the young lady receiving the greatest 
number of votes is not divulged until a day specified by 
the President, as most appropriate to announce who, dur- 
ing her year at College, has ‘‘oiven the greatest amount of 
happiness to the greatest number of people’’—be it in her 
attitude towards others, in her own bearing, or in her out- 
look on life in general. . 

No prize is awarded, for this honor 1s far above any 
money value that can be put upon it. It is the greatest 
honor that a girl can win during her school life. If to me 
was given the privilege of conferring the degrees upon 
the American College girl graduates, I would confer the 
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Masters’ degree only upon those young ladies who during 
their years at College had accumulated enough learning 
to make them wise, but simple; enough culture to make 
them appreciate the refinement of simplicity; enough 
friendships to make their hearts warm and true, enough 
wisdom to make them appreciate the other person’s point 
of view—in a word, enough sympathies to make all women 
sisters. 
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éntinrials 


Do you want a glimpse behind the eight col- 

15-16 umnsof Chowan? We are giving you the chance ! 
Columns ““Mhe Columns’’ is the tiny candle by which 
we lead the world into the depths of Chowan. It 

is the beginning of our Journey on the road to learning— 
when hope bounds high, faith is young and labor enduring 
As in the age of the. Renaissance when all was chaotic, 
and great works and big thoughts were probed for and 
cast into space to later settle into a definite form—just. so 
it is with all times and things. That same great principle 
ig ours. We are all treading the same pathway from ignor- 
ance to education. If it happens that some companion has 
eovered the ground where you are stepping, ean it be 
presumptuous to point out the stones over which you are 


likely to stumble? 
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‘‘Men gather the seeds from their neighbor’s work and 
reserve them for their own garden.’’ May you find some 
such tiny seed in our pages worthy of being planted in 
your heart. | 


Friendship! How sacred the word. Born 
Friendship in the heart of God, and given to men as a 
treasure from the eternities—no word in the 

language so heavily freighted with meaning. 

How few school girls know its meaning. For to the 
school girl, frienship is an endless round of crushes, cases, 
and week-end friendships—crushing parties especially 
planned for Saturday and Sunday. ’Tis easy enough to 
change the expression on the face when walking in the sun 
with a school mate, and seem thereby to smile. ’Tis easy 
enough to rest the arm on the shoulder as a false pretense 
of affection. It isn’t hard to run across and plant a good- 
night kiss on the face of one who has recently had a 
Thanksgiving box. But this isn’t friendship; it is a reflec- 
tion on one of God’s greatest gifts to mankind. 

Friendship is said to be a plant of tedious growth, its 
roots composed of tender fibres, nice in their taste, cautious 
in spreading ; a plant whose youth is better than its old age. 

How long does friendship last? We meet, take each 
other by the hand, exchange a few kind words, and rejoice 
together for a short time, then separate, for days, months, 
years, and perhaps forever; are we still friends? Yes, this 
link of gold in life’s long chain cannot be broken by ab- 
sence, nor can its luster be dimmed by the strong acids of 
poverty. 
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On all sides we hear, ‘‘How different 

Spirit of the the atmosphere is at Chowan this year.’’ 
Evening Watch This may be attributed to several good 
reasons, but the chief one is the Evening 

Watch. In most colleges the students meet early in the 
morning and spend a few moments in worship before begin- 
ning the new day. This plan did not seem to suit the ma- 
jority of students at Chowan, so when last year we decided 
to meet, it was to be for a while immediately after supper. Its 
history is similar to that of many other movements of its 
kind: first a great struggle for mere existence, but with the 
new school year, better prospects seemed assured for the 
Evening Watch. A Committee on Program planned interest- 
ing subjects for a week ahead, and appointed a leader for 
each night. The girls became enthusiastic at once, and the 
spirit has grown until now the Evening Watch is one of 
the most important and profitable phases of our College 
life. It is entirely democratic, and thus it deals with girls 
of every type—the timid, the indifferent, the careless as 
well as the confident, the thoughtful and the enthusiastic. 
Its chief aim is to train girls for the highest service for 
the Master. The training one receives is beneficial in many 
ways: it helps us to become accustomed to discussing re- 
ligious subjects before others, as well as encouraging Bible 
study. The latter is particularly beneficial because school 
girls are so prone to neglect the study of the Bible. In our 
meetings we often have voluntary remarks from different 
persons. These little heart-to-heart professions and con- 
fessions strengthen the individual and the audience. We 
approach nearer the great heart of God when we confess 
our sins, and by profession we show our friends we are on 
God’s side. Recently, a visitor leaving the Chapel after 
one of these services, said: ‘‘Girls, Chowan is very dear 
to me, and it is my prayer that it may prosper. Tonight, 
as I listened to your pure, simple words of thanks and 
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praise to God, I knew that my prayer was being answered 
through you.’’ If visitors can foresee the results, and the 
student body as one person realizes its benefits, let us sup- 
port it by our attendance and prayers, and in so doing not 
only we will be benefited, but the power for good of the 
College we love will far exceed our fondest dreams. 


Self-Government is one of the import- 

Self-Government ant factors of our College today. Not- 

withstanding the fact that this is the 

second year in which it has been in existence Pere, ‘it 1S 
proving a wonderful success. 

The attitude of the whole student body has been in such 
great harmony and the co-operation has been very gratify- 
ing. The present condition, although it is not what we 
desire, is fairly good for the circumstances; still we are 
attempting to better its condition. ; | 

So far, it has exerted a great influence over us for good 
in that it makes each of us realize more keenly our sense 
of honor, which we feel that we should consider most. 

When thrown upon her own responsibility in regard to 
conduct, a girl feels more the importance of doing the right 
thing, and is not so prone to do those things which she 
knows not to be right. | 

Student Government is holding a place of respect. and 
honor in the heart of every girl at Chowan, and we are 


striving to use the best possible methods for its future suc- 
cess. 


Alumnae Notes 


Inez Benthall, 717. 


Wilhe Perkins Mizelle, °15, is teaching piano in. the 
Graded School at her home in Windsor, N. C. 

Stella Garrett, 715, has been suffering from an attack of 
appendicitis during the last two months. We are glad to 
report. her condition much improved. 

Ida Lou Futrell, 715, is at the head of the music depart- 
ment of the Conway Graded School, Conway, N. C. 

Annie Lizzie Barnacaseel, ’15, is teaching at Lasker, N. C. 

Lucille Williams, 715, is at her home in Harrellsville, N. C. 

Myra Aumack, ’15, is acting as head of the music depart- 
ment of the Aulander Graded School at Aulander, N. C. 

Grace Beasley, 715, is teaching in the Graded School at 
her home in Colerain, N. C. 

Retta Griffin, 15, is teaching piano in the Powellsville 
Graded School at Powellsville, N. C. 

Marietta Picot, 15, is at her home in Como, N. C. 

Jessie Piland, 715, is at her home in Winton, N. C. 

Mrs. Albert Ives, nee Gladys Sharp, ’07, is living in Har- 
rellsville, N. C., where her husband is cashier of the bank. 

Mrs. W. N. Stephenson, nee Gladys Stephenson, ’O7, has 
been seriously ill in a hospital at Richmond for the past 
two months. 

Helen Futrell, ’07, of Woodland, N. C., was married to 
Mr. BR. B. Benthall, June 12th, 1915. They are living in 
Woodland. 

Ruth Davenport, 708, is teaching in the High School at 
Rich Square, N. C. 

Mrs. L. C. Copeland, nee Nora Benthall, ’08, is living in 


Woodland, N. C. 
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Mrs. Edward Green, nee Ada Liverman, 710, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has a fine girl three months old. 

Mrs. Judkins, nee Zalia Lane, 713, died April, 1915, at 
her home near Belhaven, N. C. | 

Madge Conwell, 713, who is pursuing her course of medi- 
cine in Chicago, will go to Mexico City as a Medical Mis- 
slonary. 

Sallie Smallwood, °13-’14, a very promising student in 
voice, is studying under Professor Feller, of Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. Paul Boyette, nee Mabel Jenkins, 714, of Murfrees- 
boro, N. C., has a fine baby boy. 

Celia Ashley, 14-715, is teaching at her home near Eden- 
ton, N. C. 

Mayo Williams, *14-’15, was married to Mr. Leslie Arm- 
strong, of Elizabeth City, N. C., May 19th, 1915. Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong are now living in Elizabeth City. 

Annie Sue Winborne, 14, is teaching near Fayetteville, 
N. C. | 
Ruth Lassiter, 14, was married August 20th, to Dr. I. 
A. Ward, of Belvidere, N. C. They are now living at Bel- 
videre. 


Exchange Department 


Bettie Wilhams Tayloe, 716. 


The only thing that makes the frankness of an Exchange 
Department permissible is the possibility of its making 
practical suggestions that will be helpful to the magazines 
reviewed. College magazines are prone to make their ex- 
change departments mutual admiration societies, because 
they have fallen into the habit of making pleasant com- 
ments whether merited or not. We shall not try to make 
our Exchange Department entirely complimentary, because 
we realize that the average College magazine has many 
faults—some of which the editors may be aware of, but 
unable to correct; others which the editors need to have 
pointed out by another in order to realize that the faults 
exist. 

On the whole, we consider the November issue of the 
Wake Forest Student to be up to its usual standard. All 
the departments are conducted with ability and the maga- 
zine shows the result of good work on the part of the edi- 
tors. All three poems are good and nicely constructed. 
The stories are well written and entertaining. ‘‘The 
Dallas Drawl’’ is an especially well-written story and the 
plot is neatly arranged. The writer has a somewhat at- 
tractive style. ‘‘Uncle Bob and the Watermelons’’ is also 
good, and true to Southern life. We wish to congratulate 
the students on their new plan suggested in the editorial 
department, of keeping in touch with the good reading 
matter contained in the library—we think this an excellent 
plan and it will probably mean a ereat deal to the students. 
It shows a hearty co-operation on the part of the librarian. 

The literary department of Sz. Mary’s Muse 1s eer- 
tainly not overburdened with material. It does not con- 
tain a single story and only one poem. It would have been 
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much more attractive if some of the commencement pro- 
grammes, Honor Rolls and Class Promotions had been 
omitted and material interesting to the general reader used 
instead. Good English is violated in the editorials, and the 
exchange department is lacking. The Class Essay, **The 
Poet of Childhood,’’ is not well organized and the writer 
does not hold to her subject throughout the discussion, al- 
though she seems to write appreciatively. We would also 
suggest that ‘‘The Muse’’ inelude a table of contents. No 
magazine is complete without one. 

The ‘‘Mary Baldwin Miscellany’’ is an especially fine 
magazine, and is full of well-written, entertaining stories. 
It is fairly well balanced, but another essay would not have 
been objectionable. The first story, ‘‘Our School World,’’ 
is a rather light but interesting story. Its moral, that of 
getting out into the school world and being happy with 
others, is especially a good one for school girls. ‘‘The Sur- 
render of the Little Rebel,’’ a story of the war, is somewhat 
rambling, but is clever in that it springs a surprise at the 
end; but does not leave a clear decision in our minds as to 
the happenings afterward. ‘‘Needless Bridges’’ is also 
clever and ‘‘That Awful Cold Spell’? worthy of mention. 
The sketches are varied and bright. The editorial depart- 
ment is not conducted as well as the other departments of 
the magazine. It is quite out of place to have the faculty 
notes come under ‘‘editorials.’’ The essay, ‘‘The Lyric 
Element in Browning,’’ is very carefully worked up to the 
climax but loses its force at the end. The Alumnae depart- 
ment is well edited, and lengthy, but the years in which the 
alumnae graduated should have been given. Notwith- 
standing these few criticisms, the ‘‘Mary Baldwin Miscel- 
lany’’ is one of the best exchanges we have, and we hope 
the editors and students will continue to keep it up to its 
present high standard. 


EXCHANGES 35 


The Funny Bone 
Vesta Benthall, 718. 


Inez B. and Ruth S. (on Chemistry)—Inez: ‘“Ruth, do 


you know anything about this old experience?”’ (meaning 
experiment. ) 


Margaret (while writing to her boy friend)—‘‘Mercy, if 
mama knew I was writing to this boy she would inherit 


9? 


me. 


President Lineberry, in describing the simplicity of the 
girls’ appearance on a certain occasion, remarked: ‘‘They 
were all neatly dressed in ratan (meaning ratine) dresses.’’ 


Ruth N. and Elsie B. (discussing the subject they wished 
to teach)—Elsie: ‘‘Ruth, you know, I had rather teach 
Bible than any other subject, but you have to go to the 
cemetery to teach that.’’ 


Grace S.— ‘Where is Miss Lette from?’’ 
Lottie W.— ‘Pennsylvania, New Jersey.’’ 


President Lineberry.—Grace, have you ever noticed how 
a cat goes up a tree?’’ 
Grace.—‘‘ Yes, sir; tail foremost.’’ 


Several of the girls asked, on Miss Kirk’s arrival, if she 
was the new Secretary. A newish replied: ‘‘Yes, for I 
saw her in the office, stenographing.”’ 


One of the girls was sick in the infirmary. Rosebud hap- 
pened to go in, and wishing to help relieve her suffering, 
ran over to the laboratory and brought back a good-sized 
pottle of wood alcohol, and said: ‘‘Here, Miss Minnie, rub 


her in this.’’ 


Ruth—‘‘Isn’t fish a brain food?’’ 
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Inez wy es. ii 
Ruth—‘‘Then I reckon I had better eat some.’’ 
Inez—‘‘Ruth, you had better eat a whole whale.’’ 


Miss Lette (on class) —‘‘There are two kinds of love, the 
kind you feel for your mother, and the emotional kind, 
which is the kind you feel for him and which if you stop 
to analyze will vanish.”’ 


Kate, on hearing from Richmond, came running upstairs 
calling, ‘‘Gladys! Gladys!’’ 

Gladys—‘‘ What is it, Kate?’’ 

Kate—‘‘Do you have to be engaged to wear one’s fra- 
ternity pin?’’ 


Miss Middleton (calling English Class roll)—‘‘ Ethel 
Sutton?’’ 


Miss Sutton (reading a poem to herself)—‘‘A comma.’’ 
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In and About the College 
Pauline Eley, ’16. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Lineberry attended the Association in 
session at Jackson, N. C., October the 7th. 


Miss Livermon was called to Norfolk, November 9, on 
account of the illness of her sister, at Sarah Leigh Hospital. 
She found her already improved. 


. Mr. P. S. Vann, formerly a teacher of mathematics in 
Chowan College, paid us a short visit September the 28th. 


We were sorry that Eva Bazemore, a new student, had 
to go to hospital for an operation for appendicitis. We 
hope she will soon be with us again. 


Miss Stephenson, teacher of musical pedagogy, was ab- 
sent a few days some time ago on account of the death of 
her little brother. 


During the school year 1914-15, quite an interesting 
romenee began within Chowan’s walls which culminated 
in the marriage of Miss Mary Elliott to Mr. C. W. Mitchell, 
Jr., November the 17th, at her home, Mackeys, N. C. They 
were two of the most popular members of the Faculty of 
last year. 


Rev. T. T. Speight paid us a visit on November the 18th. 


Miss Margaret Faucette, teacher in Voice here last year, 
was married to Mr. B. Moore Parker, of Raleigh, N. Ge 


November the 10th. 


The organization of the social elub, ‘‘Carpe Diem,’’ has 
proved to be a glowing success. On the evening of October 
the 30th, the Carpe Diem Club gave its first regular pro- 
gram, which consisted of a Hallowe’en masquerade. Mys- 
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terious forms of witches, black cats, ghosts, bats, owls, 
clowns, devils and gypsies filled the hall. After this host 
of seemingly supernatural beings had assembled, the pro- 
gram was rendered. This consisted of ghost stories, songs 
pantomimed by black cats and owls, and songs sung by all 
the members. After the program, everybody unmasked 
and votes were taken for the most effective costume. After 
this, delightful refreshments were served, which closed the 
events of the evening. 


On Saturday night, November the 13th, the program of 
the Carpe Diem Club was especially amusing and interest- 
ing. The Faculty were present and saw themselves as stu- 
dents see them. A Faculty meeting was first in order and 
many questions were considered by this mock Faculty. 
Then a Faculty feast was given, after which the class-room 
scene was shown. The entire audience was roaring with 
laughter at the impersonators. This was a very enjoyable 
evening. 


Miss Herring, teacher of English, attended the marriage 
of her brother at Kinston, N. C., November the 5th. 


On the evening of October the 4th, the First Recital of 
the season was given by the Faculty. The program was 
interesting and bespoke much talent. 


Among the house guests who attended Home Coming Day 
were Mrs. Julian Griffin, of Woodland, N. C.; Mrs. New- 
some, of Winton, N. C.; Mrs. J. A. Williams, of Ahoskie, 
N. C., and Mrs. Jones, of Winton, N. C. 
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WYNN BROS. 


Murfreesboro Greatest Store 


Headquarters for College Students 


Interesting showing of exclusive fall and winter styles in 
WOMEN’S SUITS AND COATS 


at extremely moderate prices. Reproductions of imported models from the 
foremost Paris shops. 


Prices Ranging from $10 to $25 


DRESS GOODS 


Newest weaves and colorings are shown in the woolen fabrics in Plaids, Solids, 
and Roman Stripes. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Season’s smartest styles in walking and dress boots in QUEEN QUALITY> 
BOSTON FAVORITE, DOLLY MADISON, and other 
desirable makes. 


Attractive Models in Waists and Silk Petticoats 
CORRECT CORSETRY 


Corsets for the new figure. The new fashions demand new lines which can be 
attained only by the latest corsetry. Once use the celebrated “AMERI- 
CAN LADY” and you will have no other corset. 


Prices Range from $1 to $7 


Artistic Line of Stationery always on hand. School supplies, etc. 


NOTION DEPARTMENT 


Replete in all lines—Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, Etc. 


Yours to serve, 


WV NAININE: |S Os: 


Miss Naomi T. Wiggins 


Invites your attention to her 
Attractive Line of Exclusive 


MILLINERY 


WYNN BROS. BUILDING 


D. C. BARNES, PRESIDENT P. E. JENKINS, VICE-PRES. 
U. VAUGHAN, VICE-PRES. ROGER WATSON, CASHIER 
W. A. MCGLOHON, ASSISTANT CASHIER 


The Peoples Bank 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $25,000.00 


We solicit your account, promising 
PROMPTNESS, ACCURACY, COURTESY, and SAFETY 


Four per Cent Paid on Time Deposits, Compounded Quarterly 


G. & R. BARRETT, Inc. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
225 WATER STREET, NORFOLK, VA. 


WE CATER TO THE BEST TRADE WITH THE BEST GOODS 


HORTON CORWIN, Jr., President and Treasurer 
W. D. PRUDEN, Secretary 


The Branning Mfg. Company 


General Office: EDENTON, N. C. 
Sawmills: Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoskie, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE LUMBER 


BAND SAWN KILN DRIED 


Ahoskie Mill output shipped entirely in the rough; straight or mixed cars 
or cargoes. 

EDENTON PLANING MILLS.—In connection with Edenton and Columbia 
output we have modern planing facilities. 

Flooring, Partition, Ceiling, Siding, Base Mouldings, Plastering 
Lath, Bed Slats. 


Unexcelled workmanship; prompt service. 


R. SEWELL 


Dealer in 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 


CONFECTIONS AND CIGARS A SPECIALTY 


THE SEWELL HOUSE 


RATES REASONABLE 


R. SEWELL, PROPRIETOR MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


M. H. BABB 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Cold Drinks and Ice Cream 


FRUITS AND CANDIES 


U. Vaughan 


Dry Goods, 
Notions, Shoes, 
Clothing, 

Hardware, 


Due. 


MURFREESBORO, 
NGG, 


Murfreesboro, 


DON’T FORGET 
| T. N. Nicholson’s 


WHEN IN NEED 


DRUGS 
ale 


And all Toilet Articles, Choice Line 
of Stationery and Notions, Millinery 
Department, Pictures Framed on Short 
Notice, a Full Line of all Descriptions 


T. N. NICHOLSON 
North Carolina 


THE BRIDE 


OF TODAY 


Must have correct Wedding 
Stationery 


“ODPACO” 


Engraving pleases the most critical 


Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 
At Home and Reception Cards 
Calling Cards, Monograms 
Fine Stationery 


Old Dominion Paper Company 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Chowan College 


FOUNDED 1848 


Full A. B. Course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Physical Culture and Domestic 
Science. Healthful location. Beautiful 
campus and grounds consisting of forty- 
one acres. Rooms reserved in order of 


application. Catalog on request. 


Spring term opens January fifth, nineteen 


hundred and sixteen. 


RS 


BOARD, ROOM, LITERARY TUITION 
AND INCIDENTALS, $166. 


G. E. LINEBERRY, President 


Murfreesboro, : s: st North Carolina 


Vi 


“GOOD BUTTER” 


is protected from contamination by 
the use of one parchment paper, one 
paraffined waxed paper and the 


BLUE VALLEY CARTON 
Its always pure 


trY “Blue Valley” Butter 


It would cost less to. wrap BLUE VALLEY 
once—but it’s worth more with three 


H. L. BELOTE & CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


20 COMMERCE STREET NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


SaEe 
Phone 19 
G.N. Harrell, M. D. 


Dr. Paul Campbell 
Dentist 


Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Murfreesboro 


Ni 


Ses 


CITIZENS BANK 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Increases in strength every year 


Its building and real estate yield the 
largest returns, on its investments, of 
any bank in this or any adjoining 
county. ‘ in be y 


| Is your name on our books? If not, | 
let us place it there. 


YOUR ACCOUNT 
APPRECIATED 


WINSTON & MATTHEWS 
Attorneys 
Windsor, N. C. 


HIRSHBERG DRINK 
Art Company Morara Coffee 


Because it is pure and of de- 


° lightful cup quality. Always 
Art, Drawing and fresh and crisp, in Sealed Cans 


Engineering =|] Jb. 31b., 41b., 5 Ib. 
SUPPLIES: |=. =a 


cme ere ae ee 


SIZES 


Tell your Grocer you want 
418 NORTH HOWARD ST. Morara Coffee 


“aS C.W. Antrim & Sons 


RICHMOND, VA. 


BALTIMORE, MD. IMPORTERS AND ROASTERS 


THE HOME 


GOOD PRINTING 


ES LS SET 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 
WORK 


—— PRICES RIGHT 


TRY US WITH AN ORDER FOR 
JOB PRINTING 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. S. FARMER, MANAGER 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


